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EMBERS and friends of the Li- 
TURGICAL ArTs Society will wish 
to join with its officers and directors in 
extending their good wishes and joyful 
congratulations to the Society’s beloved 
chaplain, Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
who, this year, celebrated his golden 
jubilee of ordination and reception in 
the Society of Jesus. 

Father LaFarge’s far-flung and varied 
activities are well-known. Each of the 
many groups and organizations to which 
our chaplain lends the guiding hand of 
daring and imaginative prudence may 
think it has a proprietary claim on his 
attention, and yet each group soon re- 
alizes the universality of Father La- 
Farge’s work in the social, economic, 
and artistic fields. And it is precisely 
this all-embracing point of view that 
has resulted in the intangible, subtle, 
yet keenly felt influence which, in the 
field of art, is so necessary today. 

The imprint of our chaplain’s per- 
sonality is on everything our Society 
has accomplished throughout the years. 
We wish him continued health and 
pray that his work on so many fronts 
will continue to inspire and guide us all. 

GERARD L. CARROLL 
President 
Liturgical Arts Soctety. 


Congresses 


In 1950, a number of members of our 
Society found it possible to attend the 
first international congress of Catholic 
artists, in Rome. In early October of 
this year, the second such congress was 
held in Lucerne, Switzerland but, alas, 
there was no representative from this 
country. It is one of the frustrations of 


Editorials 


citizens of this growing ‘“‘one world” 
that distance often make it impossible 
to be present at gatherings which have 
to do with one’s occupation and life 
work. However, we hope that friends in 
Switzerland will send us reports of the 
subjects discussed at this congress, as 
well as any other information we can 
pass on to our readers. 

On September 23-25 a national con- 
gress of church architecture was held 
in Bologna, Italy, under the direct 
sponsorship of His Eminence, Giacomo 
Cardinal Lercaro. Here again we hope 
to receive further information which 
will, in turn, find its way onto the pages 
of our quarterly. 

The mere announcement of such 
exciting events leads us to wonder why 
it seems so difficult to hold similar 
meetings in our own land. It is true that 
we have had token exhibits of religious 
arts at the annual Liturgical Confer- 
ences, but the results and the objects 
shown were, by and large, of mediocre 
quality. Art is still a stepchild of the 
Church here and perhaps we must wait 
for cultural maturity before we can 
expect to reach the level which so often 
seems natural in certain countries of 
Europe. 


In this tssue 


FORTUNATE circumstances make it 
possible to offer material which will 
answer, in a way, several complaints to 
the effect that much of what has ap- 
peared in recent years was too much 
art and not enough liturgy. Editorial 
policy has always considered the maga- 
zine a vehicle for the totality of interests 
which make up the arts at the service of 


the Church; something like a wheel 
with the altar as the core, and all the 
manifestations of religious art in their 
definite relation to the liturgy, as the 
spokes. At times we may pay more 
attention to some spokes than to others, 
but without weakening in any way the 
balance of the wheel. There are those 
whose predilections would lead them to 
continually polish one spoke; others: 
would do the same but in another direc-~ 
tion. This time we polish the liturgical 
spoke, and with a vengeance. 

In 1934 appeared the first chapter 
of The Liturgical Directions of Saint Charles 
Borromeo, written by Monsignor Michael 
Andrew Chapman. A terminal essay of 
the same series appeared in 1938. But 
there was still another chapter to come, 
dealing with the regulations affecting 
the planning of the baptistery. We have 
it here. As evidence that the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of Saint Charles 
Borromeo’s regulations is operative to- 
day we have the illustrated story of the 
Vermont Adventure which shows how a 
designer who ¢hinks as does the Church 
in matters liturgical can, and often 
does, anticipate the law without always 
knowing what the law actually zs. For 
instance, in the Church of Saint Isidore, 
at Montgomery Center, we find the 
designer producing a baptistery in which 
all elements are in their proper place, 
even to the most-often missing silk 
canopy covering the font, as required 
by Saint Charles. The illustrations show- 
ing the job of liturgical surgery ac- 
complished in the sanctuary of this 
little Vermont church need no com- 
mentary. 

In his text on Mass Facing the People, 
an old friend, Peter F. Anson, brings his 
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logical mind to bear on the question of 
historical precedent in the placing of an 
altar so that the priest can celebrate 
mass facing his congregation. As Anson 
points out, historical precedent can be 
embarrassing at times since it may 
prove the very opposite of what one 
dearly holds to be true. In this case, 
Anson remarks: “. . . the writer of this 


N RECENT years, when reading 

articles written by some of the lead- 
ers of the modern liturgical movement 
or when studying new churches, we 
have wondered sometimes just how 
far it is historically correct to say, as said 
by some enthusiastic pioneers, that mass 
celebrated facing the people was the 
almost universal custom of the ‘‘Primi- 
tive Church,” or whether the majority 
of the present-day efforts to recreate an 
“atmosphere” which resembles that of 
the early Christian “breaking of the 
bread” in houses and small basilicas 
have succeeded. Granted that there are 
a few exceptions, for instance, the small 
church at Klosteneuburg, in Austria, 
and the replanned abbey church at 
Maria-Laach, in Germany — both de- 
scribed by Father H. A. Reinhold in 
LiturcicAL Arts, May, 1948 — the 
majority of the experiments which have 
been made or which are planned for the 
near future, exciting as they may be, 
strike one as being almost as far re- 
moved from the little we know of the 
essential spirit of early Christian wor- 
ship as is gothic revival architecture 
from mediaeval gothic. Something is 
lacking which cannot be fitted in to the 
world of our own day.! 

All that we do know about the evolu- 
tion of Christian worship from the 
apostolic era until the fourth century 
has been told by Father Joseph A. Jung- 
mann, S.J., in his encyclopedic work 
*“Missarum Sollemnia”?, which should 
be studied carefully by all those who 
are interested in the history of the 
liturgy. He reminds us that “‘one of the 
most revolutionary innovations which 
Christianity produced was the depar- 
ture from a cultus of place-worship con- 


article feels it is risky to appeal too 
strongly to historical precedents when 
advocating Mass versus populum. It is 
on safer grounds to maintain that con- 
siderations have come into play which 
are rated of paramount importance, and 
leave it at that.” 

Anson’s point of view can also apply 
to Hector Velarde’s musings on Art and 


PETER F. ANSON 


nected with certain localities — holy 
mountains, mystic groves, even the 
sacred Temple in Jerusalem... . If, 
therefore, in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity there is but little mention of the 
place for divine worship and even that 
little is only incidental, the reason is to 
be sought in something more than just 
the circumstances of the persecutions. 
People assembled for their Sunday cele- 
bration wherever some member of the 
congregation could manage to set up 
the room for its performance. But the 
Eucharist was also celebrated in the 
burial places of the dead and even in the 
prisons of those held captive.” ® 

It is reasonably certain that whenever 
it was practical the Christians of the 
first centuries turned their faces in the 
direction of the rising sun when engaged 
in corporate worship, regarding the sun 
as a symbol of the Risen Christ. The 
conservative-minded Eastern Churches, 
both Catholic and dissident, have re- 
tained this practice to the present day. 
Among them both the clergy and the 
people normally face the east during the 
celebration of the Divine Liturgy. Al- 
most without exception, their churches 
are planned so that the altar is at the 
east end of the building; the officiating 
clergy standing with their backs to the 
congregation. 

This became the rule in all countries 
around the Mediterranean after the 
third century, so it would appear. “Just 
as the ecclesiastical assembly, following 
ancient custom, was wont to pray facing 
East, toward the Orient from on high, so 
too the ecclesiastical building is turned 
into a ‘ship’ (nave-navis) voyaging to- 
wards the East, and the orientation of 
the church is in fact carried out in such 


Liberty. It is when we get mired in the 
commentaries on religious art that we 
forget the very real liberty we are 
allowed by the magisterium of the 
Church in such document as Mediator 
Dei. Why do things the hard way? 
Relax and use your talents to best 
advantage — but be sure you do have 
talent — then go ahead. 


Mass Facing the People 


a way (first in the East and later also in 
the West) that the apse is to the East, 
and so the direction which the praying 
congregation faces coincides with the 
lie of the building.” 4 

The earliest altars used in Christian 
worship were ordinary wooden tables 
of any shape. As the service often took 
place in private houses, such tables 
could be moved into any position that 
happened to be most convenient. The 
earliest stone altars were the tombs of 
martyrs in the catacombs. Some of 
these stood within a recess, beneath an 
arched canopy, hewn out of the rock. 
When a tomb of this type was used as an 
altar, it was difficult to ensure that the 
celebrant face the East, and impossible 
for him to face the people. But if one of 
the small isolated marble tombs served 
as an altar, the celebrant could have 
broken Bread towards his congregation. 


IN the year 313 the Edict of Constan- 
tine gave freedom for Christian worship 
within the Roman Empire, and it is 
from this date and onwards that we 
must “‘go back in mind and heart to the 
sources of the sacred liturgy,” which in 
itself, so Pius XII lays down in his 
encyclical letter Mediator Dei, “is wise 
and praiseworthy.” So far as Rome, and 
those districts where the Roman influ- 
ence was strongest were concerned, the 
custom of celebrating mass facing the 
people seems to have been bound up to 
some degree with the cultus of the mar- 
tyrs. 

It had little or nothing to do with an 
urge to encourage a closer participation 
of the laity in the eucharistic sacrifice, 
which is the present-day motive. What 
happened in Rome was that the Church 
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was brought to the martyrs, not the martyrs 
to the Church. No matter what obstacles 
lay in the way, e.g. the nature of the 
ground level or an already built-in site, 
basilicas had to be erected around a 
tomb, with the altar of each above the 
tomb. 

The practical minded Romans either 
turned existing buildings into places of 
worship, or erected new ones planned 
on much the same lines as those of pagan 
temples and halls of justice. The basic 
principle was to make-do what was 
available on the spot. Most of the pagan 
basilicas had an apse at one end, with 
seats for a judge and his assessors. The 
obvious thing was to use them for a 
bishop and his clergy, or when building 
a new church, to plan it on a familiar 
model. There was no Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites in the fourth century or a 
Codex Furis Canonici to define what was a 
correct “liturgical’’ altar! The small 
marble pagan altar, needed no longer, 
would do quite well for the Christian 
sacrifice. It was cheaper just to have a 
cross or other bit of Christian symbolism 
carved on them than to order a new 
altar to be made. This seems to have 
been done in some places. 

As Father Jungmann has pointed 
out: “. . . in the church of Christian 
antiquity the personal element in the 
assembled congregation was so much 
to the fore that it was the seat of the 
Bishop, or rather the Bishop himself, 
who was the central figure; he is the 
liturgus who offers the Eucharist to 
God. . . . All the references we possess 
from the third and fourth centuries 
agree in their account of the altar; they 
regard the altar not as a part of the per- 
manent structure of the church but only 
as a simple wooden table which is car- 
ried onto position by the deacons as 
occasion dictates... Often in the 
fourth century — and regularly there- 
after — it is made of stone. But it re- 
mained a plain simple table . . . To 
this table the /iturgus came at the begin- 
ning of the mass proper, the sacrificial 
offering. On which side should he take 
his place — facing the people or facing 
away? History indicates that both prac- 
tices were in use from the very start — 
at least in the vicinity of Rome... .”° 


IN these days we feel that the altar 
must be the focal point of every church, 
but in the fourth and fifth centuries it 
was the seat of the bishop and, in many 
churches, it was the tomb of the martyrs. 

This was the first stage. Here are Fa- 
ther Jungmann’s suggestions for the 


evolution of the traditional type of 
“basilican altar’? which present-day lit- 
urgical apostles want to revive. 

(a) If the altar was linked to a mar- 
tyr’s grave (confessio), the side facing the 
people had to be open to give them ac- 
cess to the grave. 

(b) If in an episcopal church the 
cathedra (bishop’s throne) stood in the 
apse (as it does in all the Roman sta- 
tional churches) it was most convenient 
(although not imperative) that the side 
nearest the apse be chosen for celebrat- 
ing. 

(c) Especially if the apse was built 
on the western side of the church, this 
method of celebrating had to be adopted 
for the law that prayer be said facing the 
East demanded such a solution.” ® 

So — zt was not from any desire to enable 
the faithful to see the celebrant’s manual acts 
that the majority of altars in and around 
Rome were arranged that the celebrant faced 
the people. It came about through the 
popular veneration of the martyrs, the 
respect paid to the seat of the bishop, 
and from the feeling that at least the 
celebrant must face towards the East in 
accordance with the then still almost 
universal Christian tradition. None of 
these factors has much importance in 
these times. When an altar versus populum 
is erected today nobody ever worries 
about the body of a martyr or having a 
confessio beneath the altar. ’ No longer 
is the bishop’s throne a permanent piece 
of furniture in every church of the Latin 
rite. As to the orientation of churches, 
its symbolic significance is almost for- 
gotten. 

If the veneration of the martyrs ever 
becomes an integral part of the modern 
liturgical movement, as it might well do 
in order to be consistent, architects will 
be faced with the necessity of solving 
some interesting problems. Just as in the 
post-Constantinian period, the simplest 
thing to do would be to combine the 
tomb with the altar; inserting a small 
hole on the side of the altar-tomb, facing 
the body of the church, to enable the 
faithful to gaze at the coffin inside. Or 
they could bury the coffin well below 
the ground in front of the altar, with a 
vertical shaft in the floor immediately 
above it. However, it may become the 
fashion to revive the more common Cus- 
tom of raising the altar well above the 
level of the nave, leaving the space in 
front of it open, so that people can ap- 
proach the confessio and venerate the 
body of the martyr through a grating; 
the tomb itself being several feet below 
the base of the altar. ° 
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IT 1s largely a case of wishful-thinking 
to imagine that the majority of the con- 
gregation in any Roman basilica from 
the fifth century onwards saw much 
of the celebrant, except occasional 
glimpses of his head and uplifted arms. 
Within a comparatively short time 
means had to be devised to solve the 
“trafic problems,” due to the crowds 
which gathered in the churches. It is 
easy to understand how the singers, who 
stood between the laity and the clergy, 
objected to being shoved and pushed 
about. Perhaps at first, no more than a 
movable barrier or railing was placed 
across the nave, but it was not very long 
before it became a permanently en- 
closed space, surrounded by low screens 
of wood or marble. Then it must have 
struck somebody that it would enable 
the people to hear the Epistle and Gos- 
pel more clearly if the subdeacon and 
deacon were raised up well above their 
heads. So massive ambones were erected 
within the choir, which must have cut 
off most of the view of the altar for per- 
sons standing in the aisles. Then open 
screens with marble columns soon be- 
came a common feature in the basilican 
churches, and they too prevented an 
unbroken view of the altar. These 
screens were another detail taken over 
from some of the pagan temples and law- 
courts. Finally, once it became the cor- 
rect thing to erect a ciborium over the 
altar and tomb of the martyr, there were 
four more columns to get in the way of 
direct vision. Probably from the practical 
reason of preventing draughts, curtains 
were hung on rods between the columns 
of the ciborium. ® Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that behind the screen and around 
the altar there would have been a crowd 
of clergy and acolytes, all huddled-up 
together. At a papal mass, and probably 
at any mass celebrated by a bishop, 
there was concelebration by all priests 
present in the sanctuary. Then, last of 
all, it must be remembered that the only 
artificial light in the dark and usually 
windowless apse of the typical basilican 
church came from oil lamps and can- 
dles, the latter held aloft by the acolytes. 
In those far-off times there was no con- 
cealed electric floodlighting to shine on 
the altar, and quite often the mass was 
celebrated before dawn. 

So one ventures to think that, even 
if mass was celebrated facing the people 
in almost every church in Rome after 
the middle of the fourth century, it 
would be a mistake for us to infer that 
the majority of the congregation saw 
much of what went on at the altar. 
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What the laity did see was a confused 
and intricate function, performed usu- 
ally by a far larger number of persons 
than is the case today, even at a pontifi- 
cal high mass. One may be mistaken, 
but there appears to be sufficient reason 
to presume that the typical Roman mass 
of the fifth and sixth centuries was nearer 
in “atmosphere” to the Liturgy of Saint 
John Chrysostom as offered in any 
church of the Byzantine rite than to the 
low mass of the Latin rite with which 
we are all familiar, even when it is cele- 
brated facing the people. 


SUCH are some of the reasons why 
the writer of this article feels that it is 
risky to appeal too strongly to historical 
precedents when advocating mass versus 
populum. It is on safer grounds to main- 
tain that considerations have come into 
play which are rated of paramount im- 
portance, and leave it at that. After all, 
the rubrics of the Missale Romanum '° 
recognize both positions. 

“One way, the priest stands turned 
towards the altar, facing in the same 
direction as the people; this is at present 
the general rule both East and West, 
and appears to have been always the 
rule in the East. The other way, he 
stands on the side opposite, facing the 
people, and this is the position pre-sup- 
posed in some of the older Roman 
churches. However the latter position 
appears to have been chosen only when 
there was some special reason for it. 
The rule which grew even more impor- 
tant, that at prayer all should look to 
the East — and naturally this included 
the celebrant first of all—led even in 
the early middle ages to the priest as- 
suming a place, almost without excep- 
tion, like the one he assumes today, on 
the side of the altar nearest the people, 
for he is the leader of the people in their 
prayer, and at their head offers up to 
God their prayer and sacrifice.” }4 


IT would be presumptuous for a mere 
layman to express an opinion on behalf 
of or against mass celebrated facing the 
people from the doctrinal point of view, 
so let me end this article with another 
quotation from the professor of theology 
at the University of Innsbruck. ‘‘Orien- 
tation at prayer and the symbolism it 
entails has lost much of its meaning for 
us. But the basic principle that at prayer 
all — including even the celebrant — 
should take a God-ward stance, could 
easily be at work here too, in establish- 
ing the celebrant’s position at the altar. 
If mass were only a service of instruction 


or a communion celebration, the other 
position, facing the people, would be 
more natural. But it is different if the 
mass is an immolation and homage to 
God. If today the altar versus populum is 
frequently chosen, this is the result of 
other considerations that come into 
play — considerations which are rated 
of paramount importance particularly 
as a reaction to earlier conditions. It 
serves to narrow down the distance be- 
tween priest and congregation and to 
highlight the instructive items contained 
in the prayer and the rite. In certain 
circumstances — like the services for 
young people — these reasons appear 
to be well-founded.” 


1 This “lack of something”’, almost indefinable, 
made itself felt in the photographs of the 
settings for the two liturgical conferences held 
at Portland and Boston, in 1948, both il- 
lustrated in LirurcicaL Arts, August, 1948. 
In both these settings the object seems to have 
been to recreate the sense of worshipping in an 
early Christian basilica in Rome, but in each 
case the long mediaeval altar destroys the 
illusion. Bits and pieces of fifth and sixth cen- 
tury ceremonial have been selected to produce 
the desired effect, but the original motzves for 
their introduction were ignored, and this is 
the basic difficulty today in almost all efforts 
to be “‘primitive Christians”. 


2 American edition, The Mass of the Roman 
Rite, two volumes, 1950. 
3 ibid, volume 1, page 253. 

“There is scarcely a single building any- 
where surviving, of which we can say with 
certainty that it was used for Christian worship 
before the time of Constantine, though no 
doubt many are built on sites which were those 
of earlier churches. We remain, therefore, 
absolutely without any trustworthy evidence as 
to the size, the shape, or the internal arrange- 
ments of these churches.” A. S. Barnes, The 
Early Church in the Light of the Monuments, 1913, 
page 197. 

4 Jungmann, op. cit. volume 1, page 254. 
5 ibid, volume 1, page 254. 
S ibid. volume 1, page 255, note 13. 


7 Even the most pious Catholic in these days is 
hardly ever “‘relic-conscious”. The veneration 
of relics has almost ceased to be an essential 
feature of popular piety. There are a few 
churches in English-speaking countries which 
contain the shrine of a canonized saint, and 
not many which have reliquaries to be exposed 
on their high altar, in accordance with the 
directions given in the Caeremoniale Episcoporum. 
It is mainly from the lack of relics that flower 
vases have become the usual method employed 
for the temporary decoration of altars. Pictures 
and statues must be our normal substitutes for 
relics when we wish to practice the special 
veneration for this or that saint. The only 
relics found in the average parish church are 
those which must be put into the consecrated 
altar, or at least into the movable altar stone. 
These facts in themselves show how far away 
we are from the “atmosphere”? of early post- 
Constantinian spirituality, when the churches 
were built around and above bodies of martyrs. 


8The Eastern Churches, as a whole, have 
never attached so much importance to having 
the body of a martyr or other saint beneath the 
altar as was the tradition in the Latin Church. 
It is not obligatory, as with us, that relics must 
be inserted into a consecrated altar, although 
it is the custom in some of the Oriental rites. 
In the non-Byzantine rites, there is a great 
variety of customs in connection with relics; 
for instance, the modern Copts do not put 
their relics under the altar but keep them in 
what look like bolsters, generally placed be- 
neath the pictures of saints. However, relics in 
the Byzantine altar seems to be implied by 
those in the antimension, i.e. a square piece of 
linen doubled, in which are sewn up relics 
annointed with chrism, and always consecrated 
by a bishop. It lies on the altar during the 
celebration of the liturgy, and corresponds to 
our corporal. 


9 “The fact that the celebrant faced the people 
was of little import as there was a curtain and 
perhaps a considerable screen as well between 
him and them. Attempts to give significance 
to the attitude from a puritan point of view or 
any other point of view are therefore vain. In 
the East the veiling of the mysteries by the 
iconostasis or by some screen or curtains was 
ultimately more complete than in the West, 
but this came about there not earlier than the 
sixth or seventh centuries. No evidence is so far 
forthcoming to show that the westward posi- 
tion was ever in use there.” W. H. Frere. 
Principles of Religious Ceremonial, 1928 edition, 
pages 76-77. 

10 Ritus servandus in celebratione Missae, V — de 
oratione, 3) 


ul Jungmann, op. cit., volume 1, page 255 


Art and Liberty 


HeEcTOoR VELARDE * 


N MANY places, and more than 

ever in the present epoch, there is a 
strange belief that if an artist is to be 
independent and free, he must not be 
a Catholic. If we were to follow the 
present fashion of blaming everything 
on the nineteenth century we would 
say perhaps that this kind of thinking is 
a heritage from the romantic and naive 
liberalism of that period. In any event, 
the fact that right now Catholic artists 
have the greatest liberty of all is ap- 
parently not receiving recognition; but 
it is indeed paradoxical to state that 
there are some artists who are either 
criticizing the Church or separating 
themselves from her in order to have 
oS SS eee 


* Translated by W. J. Schaefer, from Mercurio 
Peruano, March 1955, Number 336. 
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“liberty.” What liberty? Liberty in 
the narrow framework of controlled 
socialism, nationalism, or totalitari- 
anism? Or in the absolutism of the 
aesthetic schools of the day, so numerous 
that they must be of a temporary nature? 
No, the artist who calls himself ‘free’ 
is certainly less so now than ever before, 
because he is expected to be tied to some 
tendency or school. 

If ever there were a field granting 
maximum liberty for art it is that of- 
fered by the Church. She welcomes the 
most varied aesthetics, admires the art 
of all time, and even keeps in her mu- 
seums the most beautiful treasures of 
pagan art. It is a field which has always 
expressed itself with the living art of 
each epoch, eventually perfecting it and 
lifting it to its maximum effectiveness. 
This is so because all beauty is the work 
and reflection of God, and in order to 
capture this beauty the Church need 
not regiment art for the faithful. For the 
faithful, all things, and especially art- 
istic creation, originate in the spiritual 
and not in the material, with the result 
that the material, which is the enemy of 
true artistic liberty, is powerless to 
impose its criteria upon artistic creation. 


AMONG the prejudices there is a be- 
lief that Catholic artists may paint only 
angels, virgins, and saints. As a matter 
of fact they may paint what they want, 
and in any tendency or school they 
choose. Naturally they are not expected 
to deviate from a Christian spirit of 
good will and, if a work is destined for 
the Church itself, it is expected to bear 
the mark of holiness — certainly not a 
limitation but a joy. I do not believe it 
necessary to create art contrary to 
Christian doctrine in order that it may 
be free and valuable. To do so would 
entail a very grievous lack of liberty 
in reference to the theme or themes, and 
not to the plastic values. (In contempo- 
rary Catholic art plastic values are 
frequently as abstract as those of the 
most advanced extremists.) 

The prejudice that the Church is 
reactionary towards the creation of new 
art is not substantiated by history; quite 
the contrary. We need only recall the 
gothic, the renaissance, the baroque. 
As to contemporary art, still in its 
preliminary stages, the Church is con- 
tributing to its synthesis, but without 
haste; a wide diversity of aesthetic ex- 
pression still prevails. 

For proof that a synthesis is indeed 
being sought we need only note the 
artistic activities of the Church in Ger- 


many, Italy, and France, where temples 
like Assy, Vence, Audincourt, and oth- 
ers have been built and decorated by 
contemporary celebrities of such varied 
personality as Matisse, Braque, Chagall, 
Léger and Le Corbusier. 

For this synthesis the Church is in- 
viting all worthy modern artists, even 
those she considers alienated from her, 
to collaborate in a contemporary and 
spiritual artistic creation. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We can all agree 
that the Church allows full liberty to the 
artist. The danger, in matters of reli- 
gious art, comes rather from the often 
unreasoned and timid prejudices of 
some within the Church who fear that 
the full use of this liberty may well ex- 
pose their prejudices as groundless. But 
it may be questioned that a corollary of 
such liberty, as hinted by Mr Velarde, 
is that artists can work in any tendency 
or school they choose. Such an attitude 
seems to connote a lack of conviction, 
and for architects at any rate, has pro- 
duced the school we might call cafeteria 
a pinch of this or a pinch of that! 
Nor can we take the work of great artists 
at Assy, Vence, or Audincourt as indica- 
tive of anything but the forward-looking 
encouragement of individual prelates. 
We have all heard of other prelates who 
insist that their architects build in some 
good old style. 

Recent remarks from another archi- 
tect, Peter Thornton, of Vancouver, 
B. C., also strike a welcome note. These 
remarks are part of a talk delivered at 
the convention of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Convent Alumnae, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. f 

‘“‘We who are entrusted with the de- 
sign and execution of works of engineer- 
ing, architecture, or art are trained to 
accept an ethical discipline and are 
trained in various techniques and man- 
ner of working. There is another which 
must be added — a spiritual discipline 
which is of an interior nature. This is 
exemplified in a willing acceptance of 
the laws of the Church — canon law — 
an understanding of the Liturgy, and, 
further down the ladder but no less im- 
portant, an understanding of the rules 
that have been adopted and accepted 
by the various religious communities 
for whom an architect works. I stress 
the word willing acceptance of those 
laws and rules for as soon as this is done 
one submerges self, one does not strive 


+ Full text published in The Prairie Messenger, 
Muenster, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


to be different for the sake of being dif- 
ferent but rather one strives to do bet- 
ter what has been done before. From 
this it is self-evident that one must de- 
sire to know the rules for, without a 
thorough knowledge of the rules, how 
can anyone play the game? 

“Out of this willing acceptance and 
desire to know the rules follows a second- 
ary impulse no less important than the 
prime concept. It is necessary to love 
this discipline. The artist must be dedi- 
cated to his work for love of God and 
His greater glory, not for self-glory and 
popular acclaim. 

“This love of God and desire for 
obedience to a discipline are well under- 
stood by those who have embraced the 
religious life; that they are also under- 
stood by more and more of those en- 
gaged in the creative arts is apparent 
from the growing volume of their 
works.” 


glass 


‘ ANNOUNCING AN 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


A recent document announces an inter- 
national competition for the construc- 
tion of the Sanctuary of the Madonna 
delle Lacrime, in Syracuse, Italy. All 
registered architects, of all countries, 
may take part. The competition will be 
judged by a committee composed in the 
following manner: The President will be 
the archbishop in office in Syracuse; 
two foreign members chosen from 
among architects and engineers of inter- 
national fame from the Pontifical Com- 
mission of Sacred Arts; two Italian 
members; the chief civil engineer of 
Syracuse; the chief engineer of the 
Province of Syracuse; the chief engineer 
of the municipality of Syracuse; an 
engineer designated by the Pontifical 
Commission of Sacred Arts; a priest 
chosen by the Archbishop from among 
members of the metropolitan chapter 
of Syracuse. 

The competition will be held only 
once and the judgment of the commis- 
sion will be final. 

Complete plans must reach the Com- 
mittee of the Sanctuary of the Madonna 
delle Lacrime in Syracuse, Viale L. 
Cardona, not later than 8 P.M. on Oc- 
tober 3oth 1956. For further informa- 
tion and a copy of the programme ad- 
dress Canonico Ottavio Musumeci at 
the above address. 

Best wishes and good luck! 
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N THE days when the LirurGICAL 
Arts SOCIETY was young it was the 
custom to invest the Middle West with 
an aura of liturgical progressiveness, 
and to hope that other sections of the 
country would soon follow in the foot- 
steps of these pioneers. The Middle 
West continues to give evidence of 
progress in the arts; witness the recent 
churches erected in Saint Louis. How- 
ever, events have led many of us to 
examine again progress in other places 
and, as might have been imagined, we 
find that rather than places it is persons 
to whom we owe the steady stream of 
churches, in the main small ones, in 
which the appreciation of the liturgy 
and its ancillary architectural details 
are understood and carried out in a 
logical, functional, and simple manner. 
The richness of the liturgy lies largely 
in its basic simplicity, a simplicity which 
however results in richness and a wealth 
of suggestive symbolism only when it is 
understood in its relation to the central 
act of worship, the Mass, and to the 
altar. It is this rich simplicity that 
underlies much of our church design 
today. Such simplicity need not be — 
nor, in fact, should it ever result in — 
that sterile starkness which is the cause 
of much deserved criticism by persons 
who may question the validity of mod- 
ern design. The guiding principle that 
safeguards such modern design is the 
intelligence of the designer rather than 
his dexterity as a draftsman. With 
intelligence the designer can avoid the 
pitfalls of that pseudo-richness which so 
often results in vulgarity. He can retain 
that warmth which we all desire to 
find in our churches, large and small. 
He must know what to do as well as 
what not to do. It is the spirit of the 
liturgy, of the laws that govern the 
practical applications of the liturgy, 
that matters, rather than a mere slavish 
adherence to the letter of the law. 


SOME twelve years ago it was my 
privilege to witness the birth of a new 
parish church in Burlington, Vermont 
— Saint Mark’s* — and to listen to its 
pastor, Father William A. Tennien, 


Vermont Adventure 


MauricE LAVANOUX 


outline his ideas of art and architecture. 
Saint Mark’s church has since become 
well-known in this country, and has 
helped to break the deadlock of insipid 
architectural creations in which the 
hypnosis of the past seems to justify 
the use of norms no longer valid. 

Another example of intelligent han- 
dling of these problems occurred a few 
years later, at Stowe, Vermont, under 
the guiding hand and sympathetic co- 
operation of Father Frances E. Mc- 
Donough, then pastor of Holy Cross 
church, Morrisville and also pastor of 
the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament — 
then a mission of Morrisville but since 
erected as a parish. 

The Stowe episode was also related 
and illustrated in the November, 1949, 
issue of this quarterly. In this instance, 
a series of fortuitous circumstances led 
to the development of a scheme of 
decoration that enriched the small 
wooden chapel with extraordinarily 
vivid painted windows and walls, while 
retaining the quality of honest design 
produced by the architect, Julian Good- 
rich. The sympathy, patience, and im- 
aginative daring of Father McDonough 
made it possible for the artist André 
Girard to create an artistic atmosphere 
within the limitations of the simple 
architectural design. Here Girard 
achieved a richness which enhanced 
the beauty of the House of God without 
encumbering it with the vulgarity we 
see in so many present-day ‘liturgical’ 
mediocrities produced at great cost, 
relatively speaking, by the merchants. 


A RECENT chance conversation with 
Gerald Bonnette, a young artist whose 
work has already been illustrated t, led 
me to discover another instance of 
‘liturgical surgery,’ again in Vermont; 
this time near the Canadian border at 
Montgomery Center. The snapshots of 
the small country church of Saint Isi- 
dore the Laborer, which Gerald Bon- 
nette showed me, were sufficient to put 
me on the scent of another adventure 


* August, 1943, LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
} February, 1954, LrrurcicaL ARTs. 


and, as happens so often, the oppor- - 
tunity to journey there was not long 
coming. The need for a short vacation, 
the anticipation of a pleasant visit with 
Father Tennien, and a phone call from 
Father Edward J. Sutfin, pastor of 
Saint Isidore’s, were sufficient reasons 
for the trip. One of the rewarding 
aspects of my job lies in such oppor- 
tunities to gather material, meet new 
friends, and argue with old ones. 
Montgomery Center is a bit off the 
beaten track and Father Sutfin came 
for me at Burlington for the fifty-mile 
ride back. Such trips have often served 
as an ideal prologue, during which the 
pet ideas and idiosyncrasies of all con- 
cerned can be given an airing prior to 
the more serious business of expressing 
opinions of the work in the building 
which was the initial reason for the 
trip. In this case it was also an oppor- 
tunity to meet Gerald Bonnette’s brother 
Robert, who, I found out later, had 
done a great deal of the work of renova- 
tion in this small church — painting, 
carpentry, electrical work, and the like. 
Also later I was to find how versatile 
Robert really is, during the preparations 
necessitated by the fact that a Burling- 
ton photographer, Roger Conant, had 
agreed to come the day after my arrival. 


‘THE alterations in Saint Isidore’s 
church are another example of what 
can be done when sound ideas of litur- 
gical design are operative; allied, of 
course, with an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of details and a keen sense of color. 
The illustrations of the interior, before 
and after alterations, in this issue indi- 
cate what changes can be made with 
a minimum of means. In this case I was 
agreeably surprised at the handling of 
the altar, its enfolding isolation from 
the back wall of the sanctuary. We have 
been so busy proposing the use of 
elements which we have allowed to fall 
into disuse since the reformation that 
we hesitate to go the whole way and 
restore to our churches elements which 
so greatly enhanced the dignity of the 
Holy Sacrifice in past ages and which 
can be entirely licit today without fear 
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of seeming archaeological or super- 
latively ‘liturgical.’ It is perhaps this 
mistaken spirit of archeological liturgy 
that creates an opposition in the minds 
of many of us who fear, and rightly so, 
a too-rigid application of lifeless norms. 
But in this little church all changes have 
enlivened the sense of that living and 
changeless yet evolving liturgy, based 
on the directives of the Holy See. When 
the papal encyclicals, those on the li- 
turgy as well as those that pertain to the 
life of the people, are taken seriously, 
we find ourselves immersed in that 
truly revolutionary life of the Church — 
a life which takes in the world as it is 
and in our times. 

The changes in the baptistery are 
equally effective. Gerald Bonnette’s 
well-designed font and his wall painting 
produce so natural a scene that we 
wonder why it was not done long ago. 
We so often try to do things the hard 
way that a well-handled solution of 
liturgical planning seems strange to 
many of us. It was in that baptistery 
that I saw, for the first time, a tester 
above the font, and yet it is an element 
urged by Saint Charles Borromeo. ** 
Since we find it quite natural that 
there should be a tester above the 
altar where the Mass is celebrated, 
why should it not be natural that one be 
placed above the font, where we are 
ushered into the life of the Church? 

The simple stations, the altar cross, 
the statue of Saint Isidore, the taber- 
nacle, the candlesticks, the communion 
rail, the sanctuary lamp (made, by the 
way, the evening before the photo- 
grapher’s arrival) all are the results of 
the joint efforts of Gerald and Robert 
Bonnette. The complete job was a 
revelation to me, and an instructive 
one. Need I add that Father Sutfin’s 
vestments are in keeping with that 
sense of design which permeates all as- 
pects of this unique effort at reconstruc- 
tion; unique only in the sense that it is 
what should be quite ordinary. Here we 
have a justification of that much-abused 
cliché — form follows function. And this 


**See footnote on page 148 of Anson’s 
CHURCHES: THEIR PLAN AND FUR- 
NISHING. “It is curious that while Saint 
Charles Borromeo makes no mention of taber- 
nacle veils, he orders that the font cover (which 
he calls a ciborium) should be covered with a 
canopy of silk, or of half-silk of a white colour 
so as to correspond with the ritual colour of 
this sacrament. A decent linen cloth is also 
mentioned as sufficient.” See also Les Cérémonies 
du Baptéme et de la Confirmation (page 19), 
deuxiéme legon) by Chanoine A. Croegaert, 
professor of liturgy at the major seminary of 
Malines, 1930. 


work has been done by Gerald and 
Robert Bonnette largely as a labor of 
love, and as an expression of that lay 
apostolate about which we hear a great 
deal but which is so hard to realize in 
a practical way. But I have a suspicion 
that such devoted lay assistance would 
be found in many places such as Mont- 
gomery Center, where the lone pastor 
sorely needs the encouragement of such 
cooperation, if only the spirit of the 
liturgy and a humble approach to 
Christian art were more evident among 
both clergy and laity. Incidentally, such 
a job as was done in Saint Isidore’s 
small church, even if well paid, would 


be much less expensive than the more 
usual jobs which come out of the shops 
of merchants (and a recent one of that 
kind can be found in Vermont, I’ll not 
say where.) 

The artists to do such jobs can be 
found in all parts of the land. What is 
needed is a sympathetic artistic climate 
and a desire to have the best in our 
churches. Human nature being what 
it is, this may not be possible every- 
where but I feel confident that much 
could be done if we would take ‘litur- 
gical art’? out of that esoteric strait- 
jacket which causes opposition and 
place in its rightful and natural element. 


The Altar Cloths 


A Translation by 


The Reverend Epwarp J. SUTFIN* 


The purpose of an altar cloth is to 
clothe or dress the altar. One thinks 
immediately of the dinner table which is 
likewise covered with a cloth. This is not 
done only asa result of practical neces- 
sity. In the same way as the clothing 
of human beings, the covering and dress- 
ing of objects assumes a higher significa- 
tion: it is the expression of an evaluation 
and dignity which goes beyond the ma- 
terial element of the objects. In reality, 
the clothing of the altar has the same 
meaning as that of the liturgical clothing 
of the priest. The liturgical principle of 
covering a man or an object is found 
everywhere. A drape is thrown over a 
prie-dieu; the floor is covered with a 
carpet; tapestries are hung upon the 
walls of a church; all in order to empha- 
size a greater solemnity. This procedure 
has a primary and general significative 
value which consists in the manifestation 
of the value of the things themselves in 
relation to us. This primary meaning 
opens up the possibility of many sec- 
ondary meanings which are purely con- 
ventional in comparison with the pri- 
mary signification. Thus clothing may 
represent the new state of the Christian, 
who, by being clothed with the super- 
natural life, becomes a complete man. 

From the same point of view, the al- 
tar, which in the eyes of the Church rep- 
resents Christ, has a special claim upon 
the requirement of clothing. As the man 


of flesh gives witness to his elevation to 
supernatural stature by the assumption 
of clothing, so the altar of stone is cov- 
ered with linen in virtue of the same 
symbolism, and indeed to that sym- 
bolism is added the image of Christ 
“clothed” by the faithful in order to 
form the complete Christ (i.e. His en- 
tire Mystical Body). Upon the authority 
of the Apocalypse of Saint John (8:3) 
the Roman Pontifical recalls in the ordina- 
tion of subdeacons that “‘the altar of the 
Holy Church is Christ Himself . . . the 
altar cloths and the corporals of the 
altar are the members of Christ, that is, 
the faithful with whom the Lord clothes 
Himself as with precious vestments.” 

One may also see in the altar clothed 
with its white covering and decorated 
with tapers a symbol analogous to that 
of the newly-baptized person clothed in 
his white robe and holding the baptis- 
mal candle in his hand. 

It is appropriate therefore that the 
altar cloth really envelop the altar as 
the chasuble envelops the priest. The 
text of the blessing of altar cloths in the 
Roman Pontifical indicates this clearly: 
“ . . ad tegendum involvendumque altare 
gloriosi Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu 


* This text, from the supplement to Art d’ Eglise, 
1953, number four, new series, number 17, has 
a direct bearing upon the illustrations of the 
Church of Saint Isidore the Laborer, page 9 
and described in the article on page 6. 
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Christi. . . ” in order to cover and 
envelop the altar. 


The ideal case is that of an altar which 
is entirely disengaged, so that the altar 
cloth may descend to the floor on all 
four sides in the same way as that of 
the chalice veil, the tabernacle veil or 
the veil of the ciborium, etc. This com- 
plete covering of an object is not arbi- 
trary, as even profane customs prove. 
For example, at a solemn conference, 
the green table covering is allowed to 
fall to the floor. It must be observed, 
moreover, that the clothing of the altar 
denotes a festive meaning, for on Good 
Friday the rubrics prescribe that the 
altar cloth should cover only the top of 
the altar and not fall beyond the edge 
of the table. 

Historically, the appearance of the 
retable or reredos modified this ar- 
rangement. Since the altar became the 
object of a vertically-planned decora- 
tive scheme, the altar cloth lost one of 
its dimensions. It may be made up by 
means of an antependium, but this 
latter is only a substitute for the front 
panel of the altar cloth. 

The full significative value of the 
liturgical ornaments, those of the priest 
as well as those of the objects of wor- 
ship, was lost at the same time that the 
original forms were cut or made stiff. 
When the chasuble and the dalmatic 
lost their fullness and softness, they 
tried to manifest their solemnity by the 
richness of surface decoration rather 
than by means of the language of the 
forms themselves. In the same spirit, 
the noble simplicity of the enveloping 
altar cloth was replaced by handiworked 
surfaces of the reredos and the ante- 
pendium, even to the extent of carving 
sculptured figures on the front facing 
of the altar. From that time on, these 
parts of the altar came to be considered 
as art objects in themselves, too beauti- 
ful to be covered. This is in evident con- 
tradiction to the liturgical principles 
which we have enunciated. 


TECHNICAL DETAILS 


In the case of any type of altar the 
altar cloth must always fall to the foot 
of the altar at each end (the principle 
holds). In the event that the altar cloth 
cannot cover the front of the altar, it is 
desirable that it should not extend over 
the edge of the mensa, but rather re- 
main short by about 34” to 14”, so that 
the edge be not turned up or rumpled. 

Linen is exclusively the material to be 


used. At present, it is customary to 
choose damasked fabrics. The rich char- 
acter of these fabrics is certainly very 
appropriate; it is well to remark, how- 
ever, that almost all damasks manufac- 
tured for altar cloths betray their dec- 
orative role. To all these kinds of super- 
imposed figures, often with symbolic 
images and more or less complicated 
inscriptions, a purely decorative damask 
is preferable — one in which the motifs, 
of whatever nature, are treated uniquely 
in order to enrich the fabric. All of 
these considerations concerning dam- 
asks, moreover, should not cause us to 
forget the perfect dignity of a simple 
linen fabric. 

Insofar as any additional decoration 
is concerned, it would fill its role simply 
by emphasizing the structure of the altar 
cloth by means of clearly outlined 
hems. Those of the extremities could be 
about six inches. Along the entire 
length, supposing that one is able to 
find a piece of cloth which corresponds 
exactly to the length of the altar, a 
narrow hem of about 34” or 114” 
should be sewn. The esthetic importance 
of these hems is to establish proportion, 
in the same way as the hems at the ex- 
tremities. It would even be excellent to 
offset this hem, as well as that of the ex- 
tremities, with hemstitching. Should 
one wish to be even more decorative in 
finishing off the altar cloths, one may 
also add fringe or a modest lace to the 
extremities, or a galoon or embroidered 
band above the hem. The whole beauty 
of these additions lies in the sobriety and 
exactitude of the proportion achieved. 
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1. Altar covered by a quadrangular altar cloth. 
2. The end may be folded under the corners. In case 
the tabernacle is on the altar, an opening may be cut 
out for it, just as the chasuble has an opening for the 
passage of the head. 3 & 4. Type of altar cloth with 


rounded corners. 


The two undercloths which are pre- 
scribed by the rubrics should be made a 
little narrower, and their length should 
be calculated so that they hang a few 
inches (about the thickness of the mensa 
or tabletop of the altar) over each end 
of the altar. The two long sides should 
have a narrow hem about 34” wide; 
the short sides, a hem of about 11”. 


A Quotation 


“The disinterestedness of the artist, 
the maker, the responsible workman is 
the thing which makes him friend and 
brother to the saint, the holy man. The 
saint is the disinterested man; the 
artist is the disinterested workman. 
Their disinterestedness is their common 
ground. ‘Art and religion,’ we say, and 
we yoke the two words as though they 
might not naturally be found together. 
In fact they cannot be separated. Reli- 
gion, the word, shorn of all its sectarian 
associations, means simply the experi- 
ence of God. Man, the artist, is man ex- 
periencing himself as God, collaborating 
with God in creating, his imagination 
formative of things and not formed by 
them. You cannot separate art and reli- 
gion. The religious man is simply man, 
the artist is simply religious man turned 
workman.” 

Eric Git 
Art and Holiness. 


(Left) After alieration, of course. The altar is 
really ‘‘disengaged” from the wall and is the 
true focal point in the sanctuary. Side walls 
are of burlap; the rear wall of red-gold wall- 
paper. The ceiling is painted dark blue, the 
shrine walls of grey. (Below) Before alteration. 


(Left) Saint Isidore the Laborer: cement 
polychromed. The plow is of wood. (Below) 
Station of the Cross, of white pine plywood 
with drawing in charcoal. (Right) The bap- 
tisiry: Stone font—mural (Saint Peter) in oil 
paint—carved wood fish. Note silk canopy 
above font. Gerald Bonnetie is the artist 
responsible for all these objects. 
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CHURCH OF 
SAINT ISIDORE THE LABORER 


Montgomery Center, Vermont. 
The Reverend Edward J. Sutfin, pastor 


“With intelligence the designer can avoid the pitfalls of that 
pseudo-richness which so often results in vulgarity. He can retain 
that warmth which we all desire to find in our churches, large 
and small. He must know what to do as well as what not to do. 
It is the spirit of the liturgy, of the laws that govern the practical 
applications of the liturgy, that matters, rather than a mere 
slavish adherence of the letter of fhe law.” (See article on page 


6) 


Photos Roger Conant 


(Above) Sacristy Crucifix. (Below) 
Plaster study for a tombstone carving 
in granite. Polychromed plaster crib 
set. All these are the work of the young 
talented artist, Gerald Bonnette. 
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This church, with a seating capacity 
of seven hundred, is a fine example 
of concrete construction and is dis- 
tinguished for the brilliant contrast 
of vertical and horizontal lines. — 


The exterior side walls give the 
appearance of narrow panels, stag- 
gered in five rows so that there is 
no monotony of vertical lines. 


SAINT 
BRIGID'S 
CHURCH 


Los Angeles, 
California. 


Chaix & Johnson, 
architects 


A simple interior which calls for the mural painter’s art. The entire 
sanciuary wall is covered with a glass mosaic. In this instance the 
architecis have wisely related the graceful baldachino to the 
altar instead of ‘'skying it” as is unfortunately done in so many 
churches. 
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Located in a valley community surrounded by foothills so indigenous {fo 
southern California, this church was designed to retain the rural at- 
mosphere of a small town. Concrete has been used as a finished wall 
surface, inside and outside. The bell tower is also of concrete. 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 


El Monte, California 


The Reverend Dennis Ginty, pastor 
Chaix & Johnson, architects 
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Concealed side windows il- 
luminate the sanctuary. Here 
again we can mourn the ab- 
sence of a large mural— 
instead of a small enlarged 
canvas. We do not blame the 
architects but rather the pre- 
vailing point of view in mat- 
ters of great art. 
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Reliquary shrine in private chapel of the Most Reverend Michael Joseph Ready, Columbus, Ohio. With the open triptych this shrine 

serves as a subsidiary altar. The altar, bronze reliquary, paintings and wood carving on outside of leaves, as well as the chalice, 

monstrance and reliquary cross below, are all the work of Wilhelm Wagner who states that his friend, Creviston, worked side by side 
with him on the execution of all objects of metal. 


THE WORK OF WILHELM WAGNER 


Chalice for Mount Saint Scholastica, Sterling silver, gold plated Front of reliquary ostensorium 
Atchison, Kansas. Of sterling silver, monstrance for Corpus Christi for relic of the True Cross, in 
gold plated, with carved solid ivory Church, Saint Louis, Missouri. Holy Cross Church, Saint Louis, 
stem. A diamond cross and stones The rays are rhodium, plated; Missouri. It is twelve inches 
on base. the node is ivory. high, of sterling silver. 
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‘The Liturgical Directions of 
Saint Charles Borromeo 


The Baptistery * 


The Right Reverend MicuaAnL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


HE ABSENCE, in the Code, of 

any legislation whatsoever regard- 
ing the material form of the baptistery 
or its font, may be taken as an indication 
that it is the mind of the Church that 
approved conciliar directions, such as 
those of Saint Charles, are to be allowed 
the force of law and are to be followed 
hereafter as in the past. Such prescrip- 
tions, plus the rubrics of the Rituale 
(in this case) are not, therefore, abro- 
gated by the new Code. It is, then, more 
than ordinarily important for us to pre- 
sent a conspectus of this conciliar legisla- 
tion and to note wherein it has been set 
aside — either by subsequent conciliar 
action approved by Rome or by cus- 
tom, in the strict canonical sense of the 
word — for in the absence of such dis- 
pensatory clauses differences in arrange- 
ments are clearly abuses. 

In chapter 19 of the First Book 
of Instructions on the Fabric of the 
Church, Saint Charles gives explicit 
and detailed directions for three sorts 
of baptisteries. First, he states the ideal: 
a separate building. Then, having re- 
gard to practical considerations, he out- 
lines a scheme for lesser churches “‘where 
it is not possible to build [the baptistery] 
separate from the church.” The distinc- 
tions, necessary in the archdiocese of 
Milan, between the Ambrosian and the 
Roman rites need not detain us. The 
saint goes on to legislate again for less 
spacious churches, and finally there is a 
section devoted to the baptistery for the 
use of the Roman rite alone. Alto- 
gether he gives directions which, in the 
light of the provisions of the Fourth 


* This is the last chapter of these Dzrrections. 
. .. Previous chapters have appeared in 
Lirurcicat Arts as follows: Introductory essay, 
third-fourth quarter, 1934; Chapter 1, The 
Altar, first quarter, 1935; Chapter 1, (con- 
tinued) The Tabernacle, second quarter, 1935; 
Chapter 11, The Sacristy, first quarter, 1936; 
Chapter 1 (continued), third quarter, 1936; 
Chapter 11 (continued) The Confessional, the 
Sacred Vestments, second quarter, 1937; Terminal 
essay, October, 1938. 


Provincial Council of Milan (1576 
which are an expansion of the Instruc- 
teones Variae of 1575) are the most com- 
prehensive extant in any official docu- 
ment of the Catholic Church in the mat- 
ter under discussion. Little wonder that 
his regulations became the norm not 
only for his time but even down to our 
own day. 

The “‘ideal”’ baptistery,! already pass- 
ing into desuetude even in the sixteenth 
century, is obviously the separate build- 
ing, quasi-circular in form, domed, 
rather than the chapel within the church 
building proper which, even in the days 
of Saint Charles, had become the norm 
even in the greater churches. That of 
Pisa comes immediately to mind with its 
marvellous echo. That of the Lateran 
Basilica is the most ancient; some years 
ago the original Constantinian mosaics 
were uncovered below the deeply de- 
pressed floor. This is, possibly, the only 
place on earth where the full ceremonial 
of the Holy Saturday Liturgy, as a real 
Introit, is still carried out, the procession 
returning to the Basilica after the bless- 
ing of the font and administering the 
solemn baptism to continue the ordina- 
tions, certainly the longest ceremony 
extant in the Catholic Church today. 
The bronze doors of the baptistery of 
the Duomo of Florence are famous; 
“worthy to be the gates of Paradise.” 
Parma and Ravenna are less well- 
known, but the latter is the most elabor- 
ately decorated of them all. Even the 
Catholic traveler may easily forget the 
prime purpose of these buildings in view 
of their historical and artistic signifi- 
cance. But they stand as monuments to 
the ideal of the Catholic Church with 
regard to the outward arrangements for 
the administration of the sacrament. 

Saint Charles recognized the fait ac- 
compli, but he did not willingly give up 
the ideal. He urges the maintenance of 
as much of the ancient type as can pos- 
sibly be preserved. He prescribes the 
quasi-circular form of the building, 


even gives directions for fenestration 
and for the lead tiles on the domed roof. 
But he does not command it. All the 
more particular are his regulations for 
the curtailed baptistery within the 
church proper. It must be of dignified 
size, not an episode, befitting the dignity 
of the sacrament to be conferred within 
its precincts. * It must be suitably sep- 
arated from the rest of the church, at 
the left side of the principal entrance, 
to preserve the symbolism. And it must 
be of as costly construction and furnish- 
ing as the means at hand permit. Even 
the “‘hemicycle”’ or alcove of the poorest 
and smallest country church must be 
fenced off by a metal grille; wood is only 
permitted by express permission of the 
Bishop. The font itself must always be 
of stone, preferably marble. A font of 
wood, or of plaster simulating stone, 
would be as abhorrent to the mind of 
our saint as it should be to us.® 


HERE are the directions for the font, 
insofar as they are of pertinent interest 
to us: 

The baptismal font shall be of marble, or 
of solid stone. If it be cracked, or for any rea- 
son the water is likely to escape, the stone must 
be made firm, solid and safe. 

The inner part, which contains the baptis- 
mal water, must be safe, not a breakable 
vessel, or of any other material (than stone) 
except bronze lined with an alloy of silver and 
lead (stamnum) large enough to contain the 
greater part of the water, so fixed that it is 
actually a lining adhering to the stone. 

There must be a cover, or “‘civory,” in 
which the holy oils may be safely and decently 
reserved (except where our instructions permit 
otherwise). 

There must be a canopy (at least of silk) 
covering the font. 

The font cover must have an opening, with 
a door, tightly fitting, to protect the water from 
dust or other contamination. 

It will be seen that the Borromean 
font is essentially like that in common 
use amongst us, with two important dif- 
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ferences. The saint envisages a much 
larger font than we are accustomed to. 
Indeed the whole arrangement for the 
administration of the sacrament of bap- 
tism is on a much more spacious scale 
than is usually found in our churches. 
The “‘chapel” which he prescribes is a 
concession, a minimum requirement. 
It is a room of considerable dimensions, 
equipped with an altar (even though 
Mass may seldom, if ever, be celebrated 
there). The quasi-circular shape of the 
older and more pretentious style is to 
be preserved. The font is to be located 
in the middle of the depressed floor, 
about which we shall have something to 
say later. A square font is not men- 
tioned; it may be round, or eight-sided, 
as the shape of the chapel indicates. If 
possible, the font is to be made from one 
block of marble, in which two bowls, a 
larger and a smaller, at a slightly lower 
level, are hollowed out and separated 
by a substantial partition. The upper, 
and large, bowl, is for reservation of the 
baptismal water throughout the year. 
The lower, and smaller bow], has a drain 
leading into the earth; in it the water is 
to fall from the head of the baptized. 
Permission is given for this double font 
to be constructed of several pieces of 
stone, provided the joining is water- 
proof. Also they may be lined with 
metal, bronze or an alloy of silver and 
lead. 

A feature of the baptismal font seldom 
seen in this country, but elsewhere com- 
mon, is the civory, or steeple-like cover, 
elaborate, although covered always with 
its “canopy” of white silk, with provi- 
sion for the storage of the holy oils and 
other appurtenances to the administra- 
tion of the sacrament. Just how, or why, 
this eminently practical, as well as 
artistically valuable part of the font was 
discontinued is a matter of ecclesi- 
ological history. If for the care of the 
holy oils alone, the civory is of no little 
importance. The ‘“‘ambry,” not found 
in too many of our churches, in the sanc- 
tuary, is for the oil for the sick, and un- 
der no circumstances may any of the 
holy oils be habitually kept in the paro- 
chial residence. Since, except in the 
rare instance of extraordinary confirma- 
tion, neither the oil of catechumens nor 
the sacred chrism is used by the priest 
on any other occasion than the blessing 
of the font or the administration of bap- 
tism, the font cover is the logical and the 
most convenient place for keeping them. 
(And the less said about “‘three-decker”’ 
small stocks, the better!) 

The baptismal water, solemnly blessed 


on holy Saturday and the eve of Pente- 
cost, may only be reserved in the font 
itself. There is an abuse, fairly prevalent 
in smaller churches, of keeping it in a 
crock in the sacristy, or even near the 
font itself, and putting a shell-full in the 
actual font when actually needed! What 
justification can there possibly be for 
this? It marks the nadir of the lack of 
respect for this great sacrament, which, 
intentionally or otherwise, is all too 
manifest in the meagre arrangements, 
in all too many of our churches, for its 
proper and dignified administrations. 


WitH regard to the sunken floor, of 
the baptistery,4 a symbolic reminder 
that we “‘are buried with Christ in bap- 
tism” (Romans 6:4 Colossians 2:12) 
that we may rise with Him in glory, 
there is this to be said. It is a beautiful 
and significant symbolism which should 
be restored to usage wherever possible. 
But its absence seems to be covered by 
Saint Charles’s practical permissions to 
modify his directions for reasons of cost 
and architectural difficulties. He cer- 
tainly did not insist on the continuance 
of the ancient practice of placing the 
font in a separate building, although he 
held such an arrangement to be the ideal 
and gave directions for it if and where 
it could be done. He makes distinct 
provisions for varying conditions: ‘“‘sz 
fiert potest” is a recurrent phrase. This is 
not to say that he tolerated laxity, or 
false economy, in the carrying out of his 
directives. If he fails to draw a line be- 
yond which it would be improper for us 
to go, it is all the more necessary that we 
should do so! And in certain matters he 
permits no deviation, no mitigation, 
even no dispensation. If he allows the 
font to be constructed of other stone 
than marble, he insists that it must be of 
stone, and solid stone at that. If he says 
that the Bishop may permit a wooden 
grille separating the baptistery from the 
body of the church, he certainly does 
not allow the omission of the grille it- 
self. If he permits, under certain condi- 
tions, that the holy oils may be kept 
elsewhere than in the font cover, that 
does not mean that there need be no 
civory at all, for its honorific significance 
is no less important than its practical 
usefulness. 

According to O’Kane, his “Rubrics 
of the Roman Ritual” to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the civory is definitely 
not a lid, designed to close the font, to 
keep out the dust and the like. Rather 
it is, like that over the altar, honorific 
and decorative, in a way a part of the 


font itself. European examples, some of 
them contemporary with Saint Charles, 
vary in design, though all of them ap- 
proximate the pyramidal, spire-like, 
pattern indicated in his regulations. 
In some cases, rarely on the Continent 
though quite commonly in England, 
they are suspended from the ceiling with 
a counterpoise and can be raised quite 
free of the font when it is in use. But 
such a feature is hardly useful to the 
Roman rite, and for the most part the 
civory is a fixture, access to the font 
being by means of a hinged or locked 
panel, distinct from that provided for 
the storage-place for the holy oils 
and other things needed in the adminis- 
tration. The whole structure being of 
considerable size it is easy enough for 
the priest to reach in to obtain the wa- 
ter, and for the sponsor to hold the in- 
fant’s head over the subsidiary bowl, 
which, incidentally, does not at all need 
to be (as is usual with us) of the same 
size as the bowl containing the baptismal 
water. Saint Charles calls it “cisterna 
parvula.”” 

Saint Charles does not mention any 
table or other arrangement for the 
towels, kept in the civory; the oils, also 
kept in the civory, the white robe (in 
most countries provided by the sponsors 
and brought with them to the ceremony) 
or the candle. O’Kane confuses the ta- 
ble for lighted candles which is ordered 
when and if there is no altar in the bap- 
tistery, with provision for these articles, 
which, if not in the civory, may well be 
set out upon the altar, if there is one.® 
But Saint Charles, if not O’Kane, sup- 
poses that there will be assistants present 
to hold these articles till they are needed, 
while the oils are easily accessible to the 
priest, who takes them from the civory 
at the proper time. One has only to see 
this arrangement in actual use to realize 
how much more convenient, and digni- 
fied it is than our ‘‘make-do” custom 
of setting up a credence table, or poising 
the required articles precariously on the 
septum or rim of the font itself. 

The direction regarding the silver 
shell with which the baptismal water is 
poured upon the head of the baptized, 
is worthy of note.® It is to be kept in the 
font itself, hung on the rim, or perhaps 
on the inside of the civory where it rises 
from the rim of the font. The reason for 
this is obvious; the shell is a container, 
if only for a moment, of the baptismal 
water, which is a very holy thing. No- 
where is there any indication of a puri- 
fication after use, yet it is manifestly 
undignified to put it away in any other 
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place, even in that where the holy oils 
are preserved. It may not be left in the 
“cisterna parvula.” By the same token, 
the divided ladle or shell sometimes 
(though without any “authority”) used 
to pour the oils at the blessing of the 
font, might also be kept with the baptis- 
mal shell. There is, of course, no real 
discrepancy between this direction and 
that in the Jnstructiones Variae which says 
that the shell, of glass or silver, shall be 
kept in the civory. 


1 Actorm pars IV Instruct. Fabr. Eccles. Lib. I. 
Page 639, Pognonio 1843. 

Locus a fronte ecclesiae, prout situs fert, 
distans ad meridiemque vergens, architecti 
judicio deligatur: quo in loco sancti Joannis 
Baptistae nomine sacellum cappellave, ejus 
vaccum sit treginta tribus, circiter cubitis, 
exaedificetur insigni structurae opere, pro 
illius ecclesiae ratione. 

Forma exaedificationis rotunda aut octan- 
gula aut sexangula, aliave ejusmodi quae per- 
fecti circuli fines non egrediatur, adhibenda 
est; illa vero accommodatior et decentior, quae 
octanguli similitudinem exhibit. 

Tectum aedificii hujus fornicato concamera- 
tove opere sit, ac pro modo formae eminantius 
fastigiato, laminisque plumbeis operto; tum in 
ipso summo fastigio e tholo constet, unde lux ab 
omne parte excipitur. 


? Pavimentum e marmore lapideve solido, et 
opere tessellato, aut, ubi id non potest, testaceo 
saltem fiat; a soloque viae publicae extet 
altius gradibus tribus pluribusve modo ne solo 
ecclesiae altius sit. 

De altari cappelae baptisterii. 

Altare unum tantum in hoc sacello exaedi- 


The 


UGUST 2, 1955. Father Richard J. 
Anable, of Manila, called at the 
office to talk over problems of glass 
windows for a church in Manila and for 
the proposed chapel at the Ateneo de 
Manila. The question is one of cost. I 
suggested various ways of overcoming 
that difficulty and gave Father Anable 
the names of artists in the USA, in 
Holland, and in France. I hope to see 
him again before he returns to Manila, 
and later to get photos and plans to 
keep our readers up to date about do- 
ings in the Philippines. 


August 4, 1955. John Keegan called to 
show me his Yale University thesis on 
architecture — A Dominican priory; a 
house for philosophy studies. I was partic- 


ficandum est, cubitis duobus a pariete ad 
orientem versus exstructo distans, si modo 
amplitudo sacelli tantum spatii ferat. 

Super quo item altari in pariete expressa sit 
sacra historia sancti Joannis Baptistae Christum 
Dominum baptizantis. 


Actorum Pars I. Concilium Provinciale LV. Page 
141, Pagnonio 1843. 
% Quae perinent ad sacramentum baptismi. 

Fons baptismalis e marmore, aut e solido 
lapide constet; qui si prae rimulis, aliave 
ratione, ejusmodi est, ut inde aqua sensim 
effluat, lapis alius bene firmus, solidus ac tutus 
quamprimum comparetur. 

Interea vero ad aquam baptismalem tuto 
continendum, dum ille alter paretur, non vas 
fictile, alteriusve generis, sed aereum, stamno 
ab interiore parte illitum, tanta magnitudine 
quanta lapidis vacuitas est, ita ponatur, ut 
intrinsecus illum undique strictim attingens, 
beneque compactum eidem coherescat. 

Habeat operimentum vel ciborium, ad sacra 
olea tuto decenterque concervanda in eo ipso 
fonte accommodatum, nisi ubi es instructioni- 
bus nostris aliter construendum est. 

Conopaco etiam e tela saltem opertum sit. 

Tabellam habeat item intrinsicus, quae 
dimidia tantum aperiatur, fontisque ostium 
compresse claudens, aquam e pulvere et aliis 
sordibus cautius tueatur. 

Sepiatur omnino unumquodque baptister- 
ium, ei ferro vel lapide Episcopo judicio non 
poterit, saltem ligneis cancellis. 

Praeteria si extra fornicatem cappellum, aut 
parietis concavitatem, hemicycli instar con- 
structam, totum aut ex parte sit, tum tegmen 
habeat, quod ex marmore, vel ex asseribus 
constet, aut saltem e tela decenter picta. 

Decebut etiam in capella, aut in pariete 
proxima, S. Joannis imago Christum Dominum 
baptizantis. 

In ecclesiae ingressu colocatus sit fons baptis- 


malis, isque a sinistra ingredientium parte, 
nisi quibus in ecclesiis, pro situs ratione, illum 
ab altera parte potius collocandum Episcopus 
judicarit. 
4 Situs baptisterii in media cappella esse debet; 
isque in late patens cubitos undecim, tum ita 
produndus, ut a cappellae pavimento descendi- 
tur tribus saltem gradibus; hocque decensu et 
aliquantula profunditate aliquam _ sepulcri 
similitudinem exhibeat. 

In immo autem gradum descensu spatium 
vacuum sit. In eo spatio madio vas baptisterii 
+ . . ponatur. 


5 In altari praeterea, si quod in baptiterio aut 
prope baptisterium est, paratas habebit cande- 
las duas quae accensae colluceant; dum Baptis- 
mum ministrat; quod si altare satis commodum 
baptisterio non sit, in mensa ibi cum pappa 
decenti posita eandem lumina habebit. (idem 
ut supra) 

Habebit etiam unum aut plures, ubi fieri 
potest, clericos paratos, superpelliceis indutos, 
sibi opportune ministrantes. (Act. Pars IV 
Instruct. Baptismi.) 


8 Actorum pars IV Instruct. Fabr. Eccles. Lib. I. 
page 639, Pagnonio. 

De Cochleari argentum. 

Cochleare argentum ad aquam infantis, qui 
baptizatur, capiti infundendum adhibeatur 
idque e superiori vase manbubrio a summa 
parte paululum adunco appendatur. 

A cujus ciborii parte superiori armarium 
parvulum, asseverandis sacris Oleis alliisque 
rebus ad baptismi ministrationem necessariis 
accomodatummextri debet . intrinsecus 
autem tela serica coloris albi bene circum- 
vestiatur. 


Instruct. Variae, page 961, Pagnonio. 

. non vero manibus sed vitrao aut argento 
scypho qui extra aquam in ciborio habendus 
erit. 
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ularly interested in the modular system 
of concrete construction. I will see the 
model in New Haven and then get 
photos for publication. During the early 
years of our Society’s existence there was 
an unwritten rule: that we would avoid 
publishing unbuilt churches, etc. This 
was largely to escape undue publicity 
before the fact and because of fear that 
architects might think of our quarterly 
as a convenient vehicle for a catalogue 
of their work to come. In recent years, 
however, students in our major univer- 
sities have been turning out well-thought 
out plans and designs for churches, 
monasteries, etc., many of them based 
on actual location in a city or town. 
More and more do I feel that these 
students can venture on projects that 


might not be attempted by a practicing 
architect. These new designs, however 
open to criticism they may be, are like 
straws in the wind, and can serve as 
indications to potential clients as to what 
they might think about, given the op- 
portunity. Many of these students, John 
Keegan among them, are more mature 
than those of my days, for example. 
They have spent some years in the army, 
have had many chances to think things 
over. When they return to a university 
for final studies they can solve problems 
with some knowledge of life. 


August 11, 1955. Brother Cajetan Bau- 
mann, O.F.M., phones to tell me of his 
trip, next Tuesday, to Jerusalem, where 
he is to take part by invitation in a 
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conference of six foreign architects con- 
cerning the reconstruction of the basilica 
of the Holy Sepulchre — at the instiga- 
tion of the government of Transjordan 
and the Custody of the Holy Land 
(Franciscan). More later about this 
important matter. 


August 15, 1955. It is seldom that a letter 
from Peter Anson, Scotland, does not 
bring interesting news. In one received 
this morning Anson tells of a visit paid 
him by Pére Xavier, a member of that 
young and vigorous religious institute 
known as the Petits Fréres de Jésus, of 
which the spiritual Father is Charles de 
Foucauld, of Sahara contemplative 
fame. Both priests and lay-brothers have 
to earn their livelihood, and, in what- 
ever part of the world they are sent to, 
identify themselves as closely as possible 
with the poorer section of the working 
classes. Anson mentions that this young 
French priest-religious turned up dis- 
guised in “a gaudy tartan open-necked 
shirt and an old pair of grey flannel 
trousers. The only outward sign that he 
belonged to a contemplative religious 
order was the small red cross pinned on 
to his shirt. It seems doubtful that it will 
be possible to establish a fraternity of 
the P.F.J. in the Aberdeen diocese, or, 
for that matter, anywhere else in Britain, 
until there are enough British subjects. 
The labor laws make it difficult if not im- 
possible for aliens to obtain a paid job.” 

Then Anson alludes to the great dif- 
ference between these vigorous young 
men who try so hard to lead a hidden 
life in the midst of the world, and cer- 
tain communities of the older monastic 
orders whose members still practice a 
mock mediaevalism, and take every 
advantage of modern publicity methods 
to draw attention to themselves, with 
the desire of keeping alive mediaeval 
externals in a world yearning for the 
more serious—and more difficult — 
application of real living values. 

He tells me that only a few days after 
Pére Xavier called on him, he revisited 
the nearby ruined mediaeval monastery 
of Pluscarden, which the white Benedic- 
tines of Prinknash Abbey hope to re- 
store. He remarks: “It may be heresy, 
but more and more I feel that the re- 
building of a big ruin of this type is 
artistically wrong, because the final re- 
sult can be little more than a fake. At 
Pluscarden the Ancient Monuments 
Board have insisted that everything 
done must be in the ‘correct’ period, and 
all new stone work an exact copy of 
thirteenth or fourteenth century exam- 


ples on this site. This, in itself, is utterly 
contrary to the mediaeval mind. Again, 
it is difficult to find masons these days 
who can carve in the mediaeval manner. 

“In the south of Scotland the Cister- 
cian monks of Nunraw Abbey are build- 
ing a modern monastery designed by 
Peter Whiston, a clever young Catholic 
architect in Edinburgh. During the 
summer months they are able to secure 
the help of gangs of voluntary labour, 
and the walls are rising rapidly.” 

Anson reminds me that the Calced 
Carmelite friars, who regained posses- 
sion of Aylesford Priory in Kent, Eng- 
land, in 1949—the priory founded 
by Saint Simon Stock in the thirteenth 
century — have made great progress 
with reconditioning the buildings. Here 
it is not so much a case of restoration 
but preservation. The foundation stone 
of a new church has been laid, and al- 
though it will be on the site of the pre- 
Reformation church, it will be expres- 
sive of the present age. 

How much longer will it take to get 
rid of that pseudo-mediaevalism which 
did so much in the USA to block the 
evolution of normal and — let’s say it 
— modern religious architecture? 


August 23, 24, 25, 1955. To Worcester, 
Massachusetts, for the Liturgical Week. 
Distance made attendance difficult in 
recent years. This time there was also 
the opportunity to meet old friends and 
discuss matters of general interest to the 
affairs of the Society — editorially and 
otherwise. This year’s topic was The 
Liturgy and the Social Order. As in the case 
of the last fifteen weeks, the proceedings 
of this Worcester conference will appear 
in book form. 

The highlights were the evening 
Masses. The setting was impressive and 
well-planned, even allowing for dif- 
ficulties in adapting the stage of a large 
auditorium to the necessary elements 
of a sanctuary for pontifical ceremonies. 

John Cort’s article —‘“‘The Liturgy 
and the Layman” — in the September 
23, Commonweal, gives a good résumé 
of this ““week”’ and refers to the remarks 
of several speakers who placed matters 
in their proper perspective and pointed 
out the awareness of the layman’s role 
in the life of the Church. For instance: 
Monsignor Reynold Hellenbrand, in 
discussing ‘““The Mass as the source and 
center of the lay apostolate” said: “The 
most important job in the next twenty 
years is to find enough priests who are 
humble enough and patient enough 
to work with small groups of laymen on 


every level of American life.” And the 
same humility is required of the artist 
so that he may create that climate so 
necessary for the acceptance of a living 
sacred art. 


August 30, 1955. Received a letter from 
Dr. Pierluigi Giordani, announcing the 
forthcoming National Congress on 
Church Architecture, to be held in 
Bologna September 23, 24, 25. The 
Congress is sponsored by Giacomo Car- 
dinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna. 
All Italian architects and engineers have 
been invited to participate. There will 
be a documentary exhibition on post- 
war Italian church architecture, with 
an exhibition of sacred vessels and vest- 
ments. A national competition will be 
held for a monograph on the theme: 
The Church, man, and collectivity in the 
structure of community life: space and social 
relations. 

At Dr. Giordani’s request copies of 
our quarterly were mailed for exhibition 
at the Congress and we hope to have fur- 
ther news of developments, since we 
hear that designs for new churches to be 
built in the archdiocese of Bologna are 
to be shown. All this material can be 
added to what we have already col- 
lected for a special issue on religious art 

~d architecture in Italy. 


gust 30, 1955. An Italian importer of 
“religious goods” called at the office. 
In one of Italy’s trade papers Lirurci- 
CAL ARTS was mentioned as an excellent 
magazine but our friend’s interest, as 
he stated it quite frankly, was to find 
out what the level of taste might be in 
the US. He admitted that he sold medi- 
ocre stuff but was anxious to know on 
what level buseness was to be found. Our 
conversation was soon over! 


September 12, 13, 1955. To Montgomery 
Center, Vermont, to visit Father Ed- 
ward J. Sutfin and see the alterations 
in the Church of Saint Isidore the 
Laborer. It was Gerald Bonnette who 
gave me this tip and it was a good one. 
Everything went along well; photo- 
graphs were taken while I was there, 
and I can write the story of this job on 
the spot. 


October 21, 1955. To Philadelphia to 
take part in a forum on stained glass, 
with Henry Lee Willet, Harold Ram- 
busch and Adolf Gottlieb. The occasion 
was the return to Philadelphia (and the 
exhibition in the Art Alliance gallery) 
of the twenty-odd panels first shown in 
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the Grace Borgenicht gallery, New York 
City, two years ago. Since that time the 
panels have been shown in many mu- 
seums in this country, through the 
agency of the American Federation of 
Art. They are to be shipped to Europe 
under the wing of the State Depart- 
ment. 

My part in this forum was that of a 
member of the initial jury to chose art- 
ists who might be interested in designing 
and supervising the execution of a panel 
in one of the member shops of the 
Stained Glass Association of America. 
All things considered this attempt to 
inject new life in an old craft was per- 
haps forty per cent successful and the 
important point is that the attempt was 
made — even in the face of smug indif- 
ference of most of the membership of 
the Stained Glass Association. 

The next positive step would be to 
urge potential clients to give the job 
of creating imaginative windows to 
imaginative painters. There will always 
be those who can cut the glass and lead 
the panels but there are too few artists. 


November 1, 1955. Interesting talk with 
Prof. Edoardo Alfieri, sculptor, who 
called at the suggestion of Monsignor 
Howard Carroll, secretary-general of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington. Mr Alfieri had just 
returned from Columbus, Ohio, where 
he had supervised the erection of his 
statue of Columbus. He told me about 
his dream to make modern religious art 
in Italy known in the United States to 
counteract the baneful influence of 
the Pietrasanta-Carrara work which 
pours each year into this country. We 
seemed to be thinking along the same 
lines. The machinations of the “art” 
merchants in Italy and their agents in 
this country present a formidable bar- 
_ rier to the efforts of individual artists of 
talent. If Prof. Alfieri and his friends can 
make their influence felt — so much the 
better for all of us in any country. He 
will send me photos of his work and 
that of other artists to add to my existing 
file for a special issue on Italy. 

All this reminds me of our hopes, 
years ago, to encourage great art from 
any source and from any country. Com- 
petition on a high level will not hurt 
anyone but the kind of competition on 
a low level of consistent mediocrity 
which has so long hindered improve- 
ment, is quite another matter. The 
challenge of a master’s work is in- 
vigorating for the artist worthy of the 
name. 


Recent Publications 


CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY, The His- 
tory of the United States. By Marshall 
Smelser and Harry Kirwin. New York. 
Doubleday & Company Inc. $7.50. 

Conceived in Liberty, the History of the 
United States is the first book in the pro- 
jected Christian Democracy Series, a 
new history and social study series for 
Catholic high schools published by Dou- 
bleday’s Catholic Textbook Division. 
It aims to provide its readers with the 
means to understand and appreciate 
our present political, social, and cul- 
tural institutions and achievements in 
the light of their origin and develop- 
ment. 

To achieve this end, Drs Kirwin and 
Smelser have written a highly readable 
history with no sacrifice of scholarship. 
Especially noteworthy is their effort to 
provide sufficient material for advanced 
students (who are so often overlooked), 
by sending them to source material in 
the selected readings whenever possible. 

In keeping with this effort, the book 
is profusely illustrated with over three 
hundred photographs and political car- 
toons, taken mainly from the files of the 
Library of Congress. The student is 
aided in following the courses of explora- 
tory expeditions and military campaigns 
by eighty-seven maps and charts espe- 
cially drawn for this book. 

Equally laudable is the authors real- 
istic treatment of the role played by the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches in the 
development of our country. For ex- 
ample, while the Catholic Church ap- 
pears in a somewhat better light than 
the Protestant Churches during the bit- 
ter early struggles of labor to organize, 
the student realizes that the lead was 
taken by some of the Protestants (not- 
ably the Baptists) to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the newly liberated 
Negro slaves. 

It is regrettable that, because of a fear 
of breaching ‘‘the wall between Church 
and State,’ most of this country’s high- 
school students can study their nation’s 
history without realizing the vital con- 
nection between religion and _ their 
country’s life. It is no wonder then that 
many of them fail to see any connection 
between religion and their own lives. 

Members of this Society have an in- 
terest in the realization of the aims of 
this publishing venture. For if ever we 
are to see a vigorous production of, and 
appreciation for, an indigenous litur- 


gical art in America, it must be based 

in part on a vital public sensitivity to 

the national institutions and traditions 

established and developed in the past 
two hundred years. 

WituiaM B. Dunpny Jr. 

Fordham University 

School of Education 

New York City 


THE BRIDGE. I. A yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian studies. Edited by Fohn M. Oester- 
reicher. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. 
$3.95. 

Sacred art is bound indissolubly to 
sacred history. Not only because the 
world in which it dwells is a world of 
type and symbol, but because the very 
mysteries it must make luminous to 
sense are, first of all, events. They are 
events which have occurred in time, 
events which far from being isolated 
phenomena are part of a story of action, 
a story of God’s covenant with man, 
God’s love for man. 

This first annual volume from Father 
John Oesterreicher’s Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity should be, then, of more than 
casual interest to readers of LiruRGICAL 
Arts. True, one of the essays in the book 
is a study of the artist Marc Chagall. 
But there is a deeper reason for urging 
this book upon you, for recommending 
it to you: the spiritual poverty from 
which we suffer because we are ignorant 
of the Old Testament, of our progeni- 
tors in faith, of the ways of God with 
men. 

So the sacred artist and the priest — 
and, indeed, any Christian not averse 
to comprehension — must explore to- 
gether, beyond the heavy frames of our 
portraits of the saints . . . must find 
in Egypt, Sinai, the Wilderness, in the 
places and the deeds of that first cove- 
nant, the clues to our true heritage. In 
such a work, this volume (and succeed- 
ing ones, if we may judge by this) can 
be most useful. Without a false note, 
these nineteen contributions from Amer- 
ican and European scholars proclaim 
the unity of Old and New Testaments, 
discuss candidly the alienation of post- 
Christian Judaism from the Church, 
and offer guidance toward a sympathy 
for and an understanding of the Jewish 
people, ancient and modern. 

Cornelia and Irving Sussman have 
contributed to the section of the book 
entitled ‘‘Studies,”’ a sensitive and pene- 
trating essay on ‘“‘Marc Chagall, Painter 
of the Crucified.”? They examine several 
of Chagall’s works in detail, particu- 
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larly those in which the Saviour and his 
cross are dominant (four reproductions 
are included), tracing his persistent 
theme, the Crucified. From his Jewish 
home at Vitebsk to the Christ-centered 
world of his canvases is a journey 
shrouded in the mystery of his protesta- 
tion: “I am not a religious man.” That 
the journey is not as arduous as it once 
was, not as impossible as it seemed for 
so long, is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. And the Sussmans have, with 
great love and delicacy, ventured to 
interpret his strong and sorrowing 
Christs, his ever-present ladder, his suf- 
fering humanity. ‘Recording artist of 
the ‘Jewish subconscious’ since Cal- 
vary,” he has at last painted “‘the Jewish 
Christ.”’ Here is the Bridge. 

Nor is the Bridge appearing only in 
art. Scripture studies play a funda- 
mental role in clearing the atmosphere. 
Raissa Maritain’s essay on Abraham 
affirms the bond of faith uniting us to 
the holy patriarch (‘Look upon the 
rock from which you were hewn”) while 
discussing the development of the moral 
conscience, an evolution in no way in- 
compatible with revealed religion. Ex- 
odus, as a complete type of Christ’s 
work of redemption, is the subject of 
Father Barnabas Ahern, C.P. And the 
Abbot of Downside, writing on Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, suggests a re-evaluation 
of the supposed “‘contradiction’’ be- 
tween the Law and the Good News. 

There are other roads, too, which do 
not lead to the Bridge. According to 
one of the more interesting and provoca- 
tive contributions (this one by the Edi- 
tor, who also translated some of the 
others), the lonely path of Simone Weil 
was one of these. Father Oesterreicher’s 
firm and charitable analysis of the con- 
fusion at the root of much of her think- 
ing finds her genius as unJewish as it is 
unChristian. It can help us, too, to ap- 
praise the good-willed promiscuity of a 
multitude of lesser figures. His criticism 
actually becomes a marvellous profes- 
sion of covenanted faith. Father Pierre 
Charles, S.J., warns us of that blind 
alley, that other road of malice and 
suspicion, as he explores the origin of 
the famous ‘‘Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion.” 

‘‘Perspectives” on Kohelet, the terms 
“Hebrew” and “Israelite” and “Jew” 
in the New Testament, the trial of the 
Messiah, the Jewish burial service, 
Abraham Heschel and Prayer, and Shy- 
lock are included in the second part of 
the book. These are followed by two 
careful surveys: one, on the massacre of 


the Jews of Europe under Hitler; the 
other, on the Finaly case. Five book re- 
views complete the volume. 
Congratulations and thanks to the 
Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies for 
so substantial a contribution to the 
dialogue between Christians and Jews 
in our time. A reading of ‘“The Bridge” 
will prove how much richer we Chris- 
tians will emerge from such a meeting. 
Because it has begun with great faith, 
sound scholarship, and unmistakable 
love. 
REVEREND RoBerT HovpA 
Berlin, 
North Dakota 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE AGE OF 
REASON: Baroque and Post-Baroque in 
England, Italy, and France. By Emil Kauf- 
mann. With a foreward by Joseph Hud- 
nut. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 
$10.00. 

Every generation appears under the 
obligation of offering new art histories 
just as it offers new translations of for- 
eign classics or new biographies. We of 
today must have our special interpreta- 
tions, and in most instances the con- 
temporary prism will refract new rays 
from old lights. There is the danger of 
special pleading to support current 
fashion, then our prism tends to confuse 
rather than to clarify, and I fear that 
the late Emil Kaufmann’; is one of these. 

Dr Kaufmann was among the first 
to seek the historical roots of so-called 
modern architecture and its “rational” 
or ‘‘functional” theory. His Von Ledoux 
bis le Corbusier, published in 1933, pur- 
ports to trace the theory from the great 
eighteenth-century architect to the well- 
known Franco-Swiss contemporary. The 
book might have been more aptly en- 
titled Von Le Corbusier bis Ledoux, for it is 
too plainly an apology for the modern. 
Despite the narrow approach it was 
thanks to his effort that Claude Nicolas 
Ledoux (1736-1806) rose from obscu- 
rity. Ledoux’s custom houses, a few re- 
main, built at the entrances to Paris for 
tax farmers may not be familiar, but 
every beginner in French knows the pun 
about them: “Le mur murant Paris 
rend Paris murmurant.” Our debt to 
Emil Kaufmann is large, one which 
several recent biographers of Ledoux 
among our French friends have failed to 
recognize. 

The weakness of the first book is com- 
pounded in this one, completed edi- 
torially after the author’s death in 1953. 
He has no clear conception of the “‘ra- 
tionalist’”? approach, refusing, as he does, 


to define it and to limit it. (The “ra- 
tional” in architecture, which has noth- 
ing to do with philosophical rational- 
ism, places heavy emphasis on materials, 
construction and plan, the aesthetic 
and visual adventure being passed by. 
Attempts at originality for originality’s 
sake and an absence of ornament char- 
acterize most examples.) This time, 
skipping the nineteenth century, he 
takes us all the way from Le Corbusier 
and other modern contemporaries back 
to Alberti, and few men escape his net. 
Even James Gibbs, the Scottish Roman 
Catholic who studied in Rome under 
Carlo Fontana, is touched by Dr Kauf- 
mann’s “rational”? brush, — Gibbs, the 
architect of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
the prototype of Saint Paul’s Chapel in 
New York, Christ Church in Philadel- 
phia and Center Church in New Haven. 
In pleading his rationalist case Dr 
Kaufmann takes a dizzy path through 
history going so far as to invent new 
style categories, among others ‘“Be- 
lated Baroque” and “‘Frozen Baroque.” 
Somehow the latter calls to mind a deli- 
cious confection, a new kind of Baked 
Alaska, a closing triumph for a sump- 
tuous dinner, rather than something 
architectural. In a word, it is the spe- 
cialist who, in digging here, will find 
many little facts but the nuggets will be 
valuable only when picked out of Dr 
Kaufmann’s rock. 

For the casual reader the illustrations, 
as in his earlier work, will prove fasci- 
nating, bringing to light new names and 
old buildings, for the author, if confus- 
ing, is thorough and wide-ranging. Few 
know that the Cooper Union Museum 
for the Arts of Decoration owns many 
drawings by Giuseppe Valadier, the 
architect of Rome’s Piazza del Popolo 
as we know it today. Some are repro- 
duced here although one wonders where 
Valadier is “rational”; at least they 
invite us to see the originals displayed 
in one of New York’s great treasure 
houses. Forgotten English, French and 
Italian architects will be discovered in 
the same way, thanks to Dr Kaufmann’s 
choice of illustrations. 

Unfortunately the publishers have 
failed the author on his strongest point. 
The book is in offset, with which we 
have no quarrel as to the text, but it is 
disastrous for the illustrations. The pub- 
lishers went to the trouble of doing them 
on a heavier stock than that used for the 
text; at the price of the book, one won- 
ders why they did not go further and re- 
produce them by half-tone on coated 
stock. Another mistake, so common 
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today, is having too many of them on 
the same page. An engraving which is 
superb in its large original form is here 
reduced to a hazy postage stamp. 

For all that, in a strange round-about 
way, We are once again grateful to Emil 
Kaufmann for a glimpse of neglected 
heroes of the wonderful world of archi- 
tecture. 

Henry Hore REED 
New York City. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRIST. The Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament. By Damasus 
Winzen, O.S.B. New York, P. F. Kenedy 
& Sons. $2.50. 

A welcome addition to works on sym- 
bolism which should help artists and 
architects to understand symbolism and 
apply it in an intelligent manner. The 
author’s clear explanation of each sym- 
bol, William Cladek’s excellent illustra- 
tions, and the notes and bibliographical 
references for each chapter, greatly en- 
hance the practical value of this small 
volume. 

In a concise foreword Father H. A. 
Reinhold states: “‘. . . the true symbol 
is like a veil concealing the outline of 
the thing symbolized . . . in short, the 
simple, given things of social or solitary 
life fitted to the mind — logos, Word — 
to be endowed with a unique and ap- 


propriate sense.” 
M. L. 


Rites tORL OF LAE THREE 
KINGS: Melchior, Balthasar and Jaspar, 
which originally was written by John of 
Hildesheim in the fourteenth century and 1s 
now retold by Margaret B. Freeman. New 
York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
$3.75. 

This immensely popular chronicle 
_ of the fourteenth century found its way 
into print shortly after the invention of 
printing. The narrative, with all its 
adventure and its historical and religious 
interest had been virtually lost from 
sight during the past several centuries. 
In rewriting the story for this first popu- 
lar edition Miss Freeman has added 
certain details from the Latin and Ger- 
man texts and she has omitted from the 
original much that seemed extraneous 
and dull. But she has kept the essentials 
of the story and also the flavor of the 
English that Chaucer knew. 

The illustrations and the general 
format are based on one of the rare cop- 
ies of the edition of John of Hilde- 
sheim’s story in The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, published by Heinrich Knob- 


lochtzer in Strassburg about 1484. Fur- 
ther to suggest the character of the 
original, the text has been set in a mod- 
ern Gothic type imported from Ger- 
many for this purpose. The illustrations 
are facsimiles of woodcuts that appeared 
in one of the first illustrated versions of 
the story. The book was beautifully de- 
signed by Franz C. Hess of Huxley 
House. 

Short chapters on John of Hildesheim 
and his book and his influence on Na- 
tivity scenes in art; also a bibliography, 
complete this very attractive volume 
which comes just in time for the Christ- 
mas season. An ideal gift. 

M. L. 


TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. By the 
Reverend Edward J. Sutfin. Saint Meinrad, 
Indiana. Grail Publications. $3.00. 

This excellent hand-book is designed 
to guide both parents and teachers in 
their presentation of the Christmas 
Cycle liturgy to children. It comes com- 
plete with appendices, a glossary and a 
selected bibliography, together with 
separate chapters for all the major 
divisions and feasts within the cycle. 
Father Sutfin literally overwhelms us 
with suggestions of pageants to perform, 
songs to sing, books to read, stories to 
tell, cookies to bake and things to make, 
all of which are drawn from the rich 
vein of old-world customs and folk 
traditions. He tells us that his ‘“‘purpose 
has been principally to develop the 
fundamental dogmatic background of 
the Christmas Liturgy and then to sug- 
gest ideas of every sort by which the 
spirit of the Church may be brought to 
children.” 

For those who feel that our children 
are missing the central meaning of 
Christmas under a deluge of red-nosed 
reindeer and frosty showmen, here is 
the book to purchase that will enable 
them to bring these children gradually 


to a meaningful participation in the 
life of the Church. 

Wixu1aM B. Dunpuy, Jr. 

Department of Philosophy, 

Fordham University, 

New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

In 1952 the American Federation of 
Arts and this foundation joined in pub- 
lishing ‘‘Films on Art,” a catalogue of 
films on art together with important 
essays. It was then hailed as a notable 
contribution, invaluable to users of art 
films, and as a ‘‘Baedeker to the world 
of art.” (Cominsky, Saturday Review.) 

While this book is now three years 
old it remains unique. No other work 
of similar scope has appeared. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems unlikely that a new 
edition can be published in the near 
future; and of the edition of five thou- 
sand copies, one thousand remain. We 
would like to send a copy free, and 
postpaid to any institution or group 
activity which can make good use of it. 

To obtain a copy please write on 
official stationery to: 

THE SPAETH FOUNDATION 
32 East 69th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Sunnyside, Washington 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

I read the review of Father Bouyer’s 
book * with certain misgivings. Need a 
Catholic always re-state that we believe 
in transubstantiation through the words 
of the institution of the sacrament? Isn’t 
that something a writer may assume? 
Secondly: what are the instances of 
“frequent neglect of accurate expres- 
sion” in matters of history and theology 
that Father Jungmann allegedly de- 
tects in Bouyer’s book? The rest of the 
review is so favorable that these mis- 
givings sound a very dissonant note, al- 
most to the extent of sowing suspicion of 
Bouyer’s scholarship and orthodoxy. 

Yours truly, 
H. A. REINHOLD 


Saint Marys, Kansas 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

I see that my brief note on Liturgical 
Piety is causing misgivings, as calculated 
to sow suspicion of Father Bouyer’s 
scholarship and sound orthodoxy. 


* August, 1955, issue, page 172. 
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Father Mathis, C.S.C., in introducing 
this volume, states the author’s aim: 
“He strives to disengage the essential 
nature of the liturgy from not only the 
forms it took when misunderstood or 
neglected, but also from those forms it 
might well be given in various uncon- 
sciously mistaken attempts at restora- 
tion. . . . Obviously, a book of this 
kind can hardly help being controver- 
sial. But to make it so has not been the 
author’s primary intent.” 

Again, the editor of Worship, in a 
highly laudatory vein, confesses: The 
book does not . . . make easy reading. 
Those acquainted with his Paschal Mys- 
tery will find here the same challenging 
intuitions combined with broad scholar- 
ship . . . Though one might occasion- 
ally wish for more precise language . . . 
(March, 1955, pp- 224-25). 

My own short note was content to in- 
dicate that, amid high praise, it had been 
strictured by Father Jungmann, veteran 
editor of Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theo- 
logie, a man known the world over for 
just the qualities Father Bouyer praises 
in him: “flawless erudition which re- 
frains from all unguarded speculations, 
proposing instead an ordered view of all 
available material.” (Liturgical Prety, 
page 277). 

Here is the passage in which Father 
Jungmann sets down his reservations of 
the book (Jan., 1955, 125-26): “In the 
development of his central theme, too, 
the author, because of his concern for 
the broad outlines of his subject, not 
infrequently neglects accuracy of ex- 
pression, not only in his historical ac- 
counts (the history of the intercessory 
prayers in the Canon of the Mass on 
page 140, is quite erroneous) but also 
in theological formulations. The theo- 
logically trained reader will of course 
know how to make the proper allow- 
ances when the author consistently at- 
tributes Consecration to the great 
‘Prayer of Thanksgiving’ (pp. 138 and 
passim: his discussion here concerns the 
suitable liturgical form, not simply the 
minimum necessary for valid celebra- 
tion); or when the ‘Word of God’ of 
revelation and that of sacramental ac- 
tion are dealt with under one (generic) 
concept. (pp. 126 etc.).” 

With these few lines of explanation I 
trust that Father Reinhold will be will- 
ing to let the matter rest — or, if further 
discussion seems in order, to institute it 
in one of the clerical journals. 

Yours truly, 


GERALD ELLArD, S.J. 


Mount Angel, Oregon 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

You had an ironical task on your 
hands in the last issue. For a year or 
more I considered writing you to ask 
what could be done to stop — or change 
— the building plans for the Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. From the pictures of it 
that appeared when the big, new drive 
for funds was started, it seemed to me 
that here was real cause for action 
by anyone even vaguely interested in 
the health and future of the liturgical 
arts in America. What does it profit 
us if appropriate and imaginative 
churches are built in Central Africa if 
America’s largest and most costly Cath- 
olic shrine is a supreme example of 
having ‘‘the book” thrown at it? 

Mr Maginnis evidently did some fine 
work in his time (and of course, as you 
point out, his draftsmanship is ‘‘mar- 
velous,”’ his renderings “‘exquisite’”) but 
I am heartily sorry to see, once again, 
that the channels of the present can 
continue to inflict such pretentious 
monstrosities on the Catholics of to- 
morrow. 

Small wonder that Catholic taste is 
so confused. 

Your truly, 
WILLIAM JUSTEMA 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr Justema steps on 
a booby trap. It zs an embarrassing 
question. The whole affair is one in 
which the sins of the past return to 
plague us today. The sins of retrospec- 
tion, of nostalgia, of pseudo-tradition, 
of mistaken archeology. 

First, let me say that the August 
issue was not entirely ‘‘an ironical task” 
since I honestly felt that the career of 
Charles Donagh Maginnis was one that 
deserved a tribute. As for my own 
opinions in the matter at hand, it 
seemed obvious to me that all my past 
writings in this magazine were indica- 
tive of my convictions in matters of 
religious art and architecture. The fact 
that a good part of the August issue 
was devoted to the work of Mr Maginnis 
did not imply complete acquiescence 
on my part as far as the plans for the 
Washington Shrine are concerned. That 
issue of our quarterly was for the record 
and was justified by the career of a 
distinguished architect. 

As to the job at hand — what to do? 
What can be done? Consider the ob- 
stacles. First, the LirurcicaAL ARTS 
Society has no authority in such mat- 
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ters; then, the client, in the case of 
this Shrine, is not one prelate but the 
entire hierarchy of the United States; 
again, the expenses incurred for archi- 
tectural services throughout the past 
thirty-odd years must represent quite 
a sizable investment; finally, would 
the present architects be willing to enter 
into controversial territory? What you 
are really asking for, Mr Justema, is 
a major architectural miracle in a field 
where timidity still reigns and the 
architectural profession is clogged with 
practitioners whose convictions are as 
variable as a windmill. To take but a 
recent example in New York City: 
on one of midtown’s finest corners it is 
planned to erect another “‘adaptation”’ 
of romanesque or... Again, what 
can be done? Perhaps ask the graduat- 
ing students of neighboring universities 
to picket the spot bearing placards 
with appropriate inscriptions? Or write 
letters to the newspapers or even to the 
authorities? 

To return to the Shrine at Washing- 
ton. It is a bit of traditional architecture 
caught in the web of transition — a 
transition that is rapidly finding its 
own creative level. But pseudo-tradi- 
tional advocates will soon fall of their 
own dead weight, and Ill wager that 
such architects will find it more and 
more difficult to engage the services 
of imaginative young designers. The 
present is on the march. If in the course 
of its heady progress there is an em- 
barrassingly annoying obstacle in the 
way, why not just skirt around it to 
reach a peaceful end? 

As for the somewhat ironic query 
concerning interest in appropriate and 
imaginative churches in Central Africa: 
such interest enables the editor to forget 
his troubles nearer home, keep his 
sanity, avoid a nervous breakdown, 
and seek adventure in uncharted ter- 
ritory. After all, the Church is universal 
and when events in one part of the 
world seem to belie the Church’s mission 
of life at all levels, events in other parts 
of the world testify to its continuing 
vitality. For example: at the moment, 
we have in the office files photographs 
and plans of imaginative buildings in 
two far-off lands, churches in Tokyo 
and Manila; also a large college in 
Hong Kong, which we will feature in 
the near future. And some of the ex- 
amples illustrated in this issue may help 
to overcome the discouragement in- 
duced by other less interesting work. 

Accentuate the positive and let the 
negative rest in peace! 
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BRONZE CRUCIFIX AND MOSAIC DESIGNED BY PETER RECKER FOR SAINT MARY OF THE LAKE CHURCH, WESTPORT, WISCONSIN. 


THE REVEREND EDWARD B. AUCHTER, PASTOR 


CO N R A D S C H M T T S T U D | OS 1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN IN STAINED GLASS AND METAL 
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Sterling silver gilt monstrance for Saint John’s Seminary, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Medallions of cross and base of 22 karat gold. 
Jewels are set in 18 karat gold. 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street, New York City 
(Circle 5-6661) 


[iii] 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin, 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS 


Adrian Hamers Co., 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 

Adrian Hamers Company, 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 


The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 
Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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HOLY GRAIL chalice—presented by benefactors to 
the Church of Mount Saint Sepulchre, the memorial 
church of the Holy Land ai the Franciscan monastery 


at Washington, D. C. (Visitors may see this chalice 


which will be on display at the monastery.) Hand 
made, of heavy sterling silver and gold plated with 
24 karat gold. The chalice is decorated with multi- 


colored champlevé and cloisonne enamel. 
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OUJOURTS 


Designed and executed by 


ADRIAN HAMERS 


(Silversmiths since 1887) 


18 Murray Street (at City Hall) New York 7, New York 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published Quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1955. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York, 17, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
editor, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Business manager, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 
LG INE Ye 

2. The owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 


appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX Gilles Beaugrand 


Business Manager 


; : LNG OUR OeRe ACT TED 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of October, 1955, 


[Seal| HILDA C. LARSON 


Notary Public, State of New York Silversmiths 


(My commission expires March 30, 1957) 


846 de L’Epee Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


JOEP NICOLAS 


The Last Supper. One of the clerestory 
windows in Saint Rita’s Church, Detroit, 
Michigan. Designed and painted by Joep 
Nicolas for the Rambusch studios. The 
Right Reverend Msgr. Leo DeBarry, pastor. 
Donaldson and Meier, architects. 
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s Abbey, 


Station of the Cross (cast stone) Saint Joseph 


